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(6) The additional notes required to carry on the business 
of the country as it returns to more normal conditions 
would be issued 

(a) By trade discounts and trade advances by the 
Reichsbank, and 

(&) The sale of marks by the Board of Exchange against 
the receipt of foreign currency, and, to the least possible ex- 
tent and for a period not exceeding six months, against fur- 
ther treasury bills issued to cover the budgetary deficit dur- 
ing the transitional period before the budget can be bal- 
anced. 

These reports also provide interesting points of departure 
for the discussions at the Brussels Conference, which may 
easily turn out what the New York Evening Post calls it, 
"the most important meeting since the Peace Conference," 
providing that Great Britain stands ready "to make the 
necessary financial sacrifices for a settlement, just as France 
seems ready to make sacrifices," and providing also that "the 
agreement at Brussels be made final and Britain stand with 
France for its enforcement." 

FRANCE'S GUARANTEES 

There is still a possibility, of course, that the Brussels 
Conference may be wrecked on the question of the guar- 
antees which France would consider adequate. Premier 
PoincarG's plan, as presented to the London Conference, 
speaks of French economic control in the Rhineland, and 
this brings it directly in line with the proposals contained 
in a recent secret report on the subject, prepared by M. 
Dariac, of the French Chamber of Deputies, who had been 
sent by Premier Poincare as a commissioner to the Rhine 
province. 

The Dariac report, which at the time of its publication in 
the Manchester Guardian at the beginning of November, 
caused a veritable sensation in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, proposes that the Rhine provinces be set up as an 
autonomous State under French and Belgian protectorate, 
while at the same time France take control of the great 
metallurgical and mining industries of the district This 
would put France definitely on the right bank of the Rhine. 
On this point the report reads as follows : 

The French metal industry cannot live without the Ger- 
man coke; the German metal industry can only reach half 
its full development if it is, deprived of French ore. At pres- 
ent the German metal industry is creating new means of 
production, building the foundation of its recovery, and or- 
ganizing its future. The industrialists who have lost their 
establishments in Lorraine have been liberally indemnified 
by the German Government ; they have diverted their capital 
to the right bank of the Rhine to reconstitute in the Rhur es- 
tablishments destined to replace those which they have lost 
in Lorraine. . . . We cannot demand that Germany shall 
pay enormous sums for thirty-five years, and on the other 
hand we are afraid of seeing her industries develop in the 
proportion which would permit her to assure the payment of 
the debts which she has acknowledged ; but so long as we are 
on the right bank of the Rhine and are masters of forty-five 
million tons a year of ore, we shall be in a position to play 
a decisive part in the German metal industry, demanding a 
control of production in return. 

Much of what will happen at Brussels will depend on how 
far Premier Poincare will incorporate the far-reaching pro- 
posals of this report in his scheme of guarantees. 

In the meantime American bankers are loath to consider 
any loans to Europe until the question of reparations has 
been decided. 



BEFORE AND AFTER THE BRITISH 
ELECTION 

Two salient facts stand out in the tableau presented by 
the recent General Election in the United Kingdom. In the 
first place it was a "thinking election." According to the 
Daily Mail (London, November 16), about 71 per cent of 
the electorate voted, and the returns tend to show that their 
votes were matters of personal judgment rather than parti- 
san division. 

The second important fact is the immense, and somewhat 
unexpected, gain of the Labor Party, which has practically 
doubled its numbers, and caused a sensation by its capture 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, all of Glasgow but Bonar Law's own 
seat, and part of Winston Churchill's constituency of 
Dundee. 

THE "DIE-HARDS" REVOLT 

Primarily, of course, it was a "repudiation election." The 
Conservative Party, in revolt, definitely gunned for Lloyd- 
George's policies and his friends. But, even so, the revolt 
sprang rather from the ranks than from among the leaders 
of the party. It boiled over as a result of the Turkish im- 
broglio, and the consequent rumors of war, which roused the 
British people to a high pitch of indignation. This was 
followed by yet more rumors to the effect that Lloyd-George 
intended to take advantage of the situation and attempt to 
repeat something of his coup of 1918 by precipitating a 
"khaki" election. 

A speech of somewhat truculent character, delivered by 
Lloyd-George at Manchester, did not allay these feelings; 
and when this was followed, almost immediately, by a 
speech of endorsement on the part of Austen Chamberlain, 
the leader of the Conservative Party in the Coalition, in his 
home town of Birmingham, protests flowed in from all sides, 
which resulted in the meeting of the party held at the 
Carlton Club on October 19. 

What happened there appears now to have been highly 
spectacular. The National Review (London, November) re- 
lates that the Coalition-Conservative leaders expected no 
trouble in handling their followers. In any case every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid the presence of the notably dis- 
contented faction known as the "Die-Hards." These were 
mainly among the Peers, and the Peers were excluded, as 
were even Conservative candidates contesting seats from 
which Conservatives were retiring. None but the Parlia- 
mentary ranks were admitted, and it is said that even Lord 
Hugh Cecil had great difficulty in securing admittance. 

There was, however, a very important miscalculation on 
the part of the Coalition leaders. The main argument used 
to keep the Conservative Party in line was fear of Labor 
supremacy. They were told that the Coalition was the only 
effective barrier against the Labor tide. A three-cornered 
bye-election was due in Newport, Monmouthshire, and Coa- 
lition experts considered that the Conservative candidate, 
who was not helped by the official party, had no chance. 
The Carlton Club meeting was, therefore, timed so that the 
Newport results could be announced to it, in the expecta- 
tion of using either the success of the Coalition candidate, 
or that of the Labor man, as an argument for continued 
support of the Coalition. 

As it happened, the Conservative candidate received a 
majority of over 2,000, and this announcement practically 
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stampeded the meeting. A resolution drafted, it is said, by 
Mr. Baldwin was proposed by Mr. Pretyman. It stated that 
the Conservative Party considered the time had come to 
fight the next election as an independent organization. 
Bonar Law intervened on behalf of this decision, and it was 
carried, thus forcing the immediate resignation of Lloyd- 
George. 

BONAR LAW ASSUMES LEADERSHIP 

Bonar Law's intervention is said to have been dramatic, 
as practically no one knew which way he inclined. The 
London Observer states that, as a man of extreme, of Scot- 
tish conscientiousness, he had real doubts as to the proper 
course to pursue. But an attempt was made by a group of 
Coalition Conservatives, namely, Lords Balfour and Birken- 
head, Sir Robert Home, Sir Laming Worthington Evans, 
and Austen Chamberlain, to influence his decision by the 
delivery of an ultimatum to the effect that they would not 
serve under him should he consent to take the leadership of 
the "rebels." The London paper expresses the opinion that 
such an ultimatum, devoid of any real knowledge of Bonar 
Law's psychology, had its due effect in rousing the streak 
of obstinacy native to his character. In any case his atti- 
tude finally decided the day, and the Conservative Party 
found itself practically reorganized. 

Those who had followed these events with attention could 
have but few doubts of the temper of the people, and it was 
amply illustrated by the results of the election. According 
to the Daily Telegraph (London, November 18), the final 
state of the parties was as follows: Conservatives (Bonar 
Law), 346 seats; Labor, 139; National Liberals (Lloyd- 
George), 57; Independent Liberals and Liberals (Asquith- 
Grey), 55; Independents, 5; Co-operatives, 4; Nationalist 
(Ireland), 2; Prohibition, 1; Communist, 1; Sein Fein (Ire- 
land), 1. Of the four elections still to be announced at that 
date it was expected that one, London University, would 
return a Conservative, and three, Welsh University, the 
Orkneys, and the Shetlands, would return opposition candi- 
dates. Under these circumstances, states the Daily Tele- 
graph, Bonar Law's majority over the united majority would 
be 79. At the same time the Morning Post, organ of the 
Conservative Party, makes a slightly different alignment of 
the candidates and places the Conservative majority at 87. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Scotland, the ex- 
treme north of England, and Wales voted Liberal or Labor. 
The rest of England, and especially London, as well as one 
or two important centers of South Wales, voted Conserva- 
tive. An interesting record of the total number of votes 
cast for the various, parties and factions up to date of issue 
is given by the Daily Mail (London, November 16). Ac- 
cording to this Bonar Law's Party (443 candidates) re- 
ceived 2,077,373; Lloyd-George (131 candidates), 573,337; 
Asquith-Grey (340 candidates), 935,508; Labor (409 candi- 
dates), 1,688,449; Anti- Waste (10 candidates), 28,091; In- 
dependents (20 candidates), 44,710; Co-operatives (4), 
52,729; Communists (5), 10,246; other parties, such as Pro- 
hibition, etc., about twenty or thirty thousand odd votes. 

PART PLAYED BY WOMEN 

Women played a prominent part in the elections, although 
none of the many women candidates, except the two vet- 
erans, Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, were returned. 



The various accounts given in British newspapers and peri- 
odicals, however, state that all classes of women voted 
heavily, in marked contrast to the election of 1918, when 
comparatively few took advantage of their privileges. In 
a manifesto, issued by the Labor Party in explanation of its 
success in Glasgow, this is attributed largely to the rally of 
the Workingwomen, of whom it speaks in the following 
terms: 

The women have come into public life without any of the 
intellectual shackles which bind their menfolk to the older 
parties. A man remembers how his father voted ; a woman 
has not any such traditional handicap, nor even a tempera- 
mental handicap in that way. She brings a fresh mind into 
politics, and when that fresh mind is inspired by economic 
misery she will turn to the party which has a policy of bet- 
terment. 

This great accession of strength puts the Labor Party on 
the official opposition benches in Parliament, leaving the 
cross-benches to the torn and battered remnant of what was 
once the Liberal Party. Naturally, they are very much 
elated, and in an official' statement issued from their London 
headquarters declare that they are "studying for govern- 
ment." Among the notable members of the party returned 
are Sidney Webb, Ramsay MacDonald, Noel and Roden 
Buxton, Ben Tillett, George Lansbury, Arthur Ponsonby, 
Patrick Hastings, and C. P. Trevelyan. It will be noticed 
that some of these are recruits from the Liberal side. 

Several well-known candidates were, in the opinion of 
the British press, rather surprisingly defeated. Among 
these were Arthur Henderson, Havelock Wilson, Colonel 
Leslie Wilson (the Conservative whip, who was, however,' 
beaten by the sitting candidate, an Independent Unionist), 
Bertrand Russell, F. E. Guest, C. B. Stanton, and, above all, 
Winston Churchill. The circumstances which render Mr. 
Churchill's defeat particularly spectacular are to be found 
in the persons of his opponents, one of whom, E. Scrymgeour, 
is a Prohibitionist, who is described as being of the extreme 
type of reformer, and the other, E. D. Morel, is the insti- 
gator of the Congo reform agitation. The British press is 
unanimous in describing these returns as sensational. 



JAPAN AND THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 

Several important events have taken place in the course 
of the past few months in eastern Asia, so far as the Rus- 
sian aspects of the Far Eastern situation are concerned. 
Japan has carried out the promise given at the Washington 
Conference to withdraw her troops from the city of Vladi- 
vostok; by the end of October the evacuation of that city 
was completed. An important Russo-Japanese conference 
was held in the Manchurian city of Chang-Chun. The Soviet 
troops, operating under the flag of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, captured the city of Vladivostok from the anti-Red ele- 
ments, which had held it since the spring of 1921. Finally, 
the National Assembly at Chita voted the abolition of the 
Far Eastern Republic through the incorporation of its ter- 
ritory in the boundaries of Soviet Russia. 

A new situation has thus been created in the Far East as 
regards the relations between Soviet Russia and Japan. 
The two countries have become contiguous, and the way has 
been opened for interesting developments in the near future. 



